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THE SHIP-BREAKERS. 


A FENLAND ROMANCE. 
By Tuomas Sr E. HAKE. 


CHAPTER I.—CAPTAIN TUDWAY'S CABIN. 


T was an autumn day. The weather 
at Cablethorpe was dry but gusty, 
and a sand-storm was driving up 
from the beach in whirling clouds. 
Cablethorpe is a small, sea-washed 
town on the east coast. In autumn, 

and still more frequently in spring, the tide 
has been known to flow into the High Street, 
rising to the very door-steps of its red brick 
houses, with their bow-windows and gabled roofs. 
This picturesque old street is almost as broad as 
it is long; but the narrow ways that branch out 
of it are unattractive, except to those in search 
of lodgings. They are like green shoots from a 
decayed trunk. 

The sand-storm, fierce and penetrating, was more 
merciless than a storm of hail or snow. The sand 
flew madly into every by-path, nook, and corner. 
It swept under archways and into passages; it 
entered every shop that stood open, and sanded 
its floor as thickly as though it were the floor of 
a bar-parlour. It described a pirouette in the 
courtway of the ‘Jolly Bacchus’ inn; and it 
rushed across the road into the timber-yard, where 
it settled down in the holes and crannies between 
the tall piles of timber. It pattered noisily against 
the window-panes of the timber merchant’s office, 
and diverted the clerks from their cash-bouks, 
invoice-books, and ledgers, With one of these 
clouds of sand that burst into the timber-yard 
a middle-aged gentleman was. blown in. He 
was menaced and attacked on every side. He 
panted and fought; but the flying sand dodged 
round him with a constant change of front, some- 
times giving him a lash in the face that threatened 
to blind him, and sometimes stinging him in the 
neck, until at last he was driven into the office. 

He recovered his dignity when he had shut out 
the storm, and, drawing up his tall, slim figure, 
said, ‘Is Mr Beek at home?’ while wiping the 
sand out of his eyes with a red silk handkerchief. 
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A clerk ushered, the visitor into Mr Beek’s 
office. 

It was growing dusk. Mr Beek, wreck-wood 
merchant and ship-breaker, was occupied at his 
desk under a shaded lamp. He was a man of 
sixty, thick-set and ruddy, with a large head 
and short neck—a typical John Bull. The 
visitor walked towards one of the windows and 
looked out. Workmen were busily engaged load- 
ing carts with ship-wood. Near one of these carts 
stood a girl. She wore a blue serge dress and a 
red cap; and from under the cap her dark curly 
hair was blown about over her forehead. She 
was observing the workmen with interest, while 
Mr Beek’s visitor observed her through his pince- 
nez in the gathering gloom. 

‘Sit down, Mr Burtenshaw,’ said the ship- 
breaker genially, as he glanced up from his desk. 
‘Sit down, sir. I was rather expecting you might 
call to-day.’ 

Mr Burtenshaw, who was Mr Beek’s lawyer, 
dropped his pince-nez and sat down. 

‘You’ve come about the mortgage, I presume /” 

‘Yes,’ said Mr Burtenshaw. 

Mr Beek leant back in his chair. 


He seemed 
to be waiting for some communication; but the 
lawyer showed no sign of being in a communica- 
tive frame of mind. 

‘You’ve had a visit from my son?’ said the 
ship-breaker tentatively. 

‘Yes; he called upon me this afternoon,’ said 


Mr Burtenshaw. ‘He has put his signature to 
the deed. I’ve brought a certified copy of it 
with me, 
_ As the lawyer spoke he smiled blandly, and 
rising from his chair, handed Mr Beek a bulky 
oblong envelope, and then resumed his seat. 
While the ship-breaker was occupied in opening 
the letter Mr Burtenshaw went on: 

‘The document has now been signed by both of 
you. The Beek & Son estate—house, timber- 
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yard, warehouse—has been mortgaged for the sum 
of three thousand pounds. I think you’ll find, 
sir, that everything has been done in as strictly 
a legal form as you could wish.’ 

The ship-breaker turned over the pages of the 
duplicate mortgage-deed searchingly ; after which 
he looked into the empty envelope, and then down 
upon the floor near his desk. Then he said: 

*You’ve omitted one thing, Mr Burtenshaw.’ 

‘Indeed, sir?’ 

*You’ve omitted to enclose the cheque.’ 

‘Oh! That,’ said Mr Burtenshaw, smiling still 
more blandly, ‘I handed to Gabriel when he signed 
the document.’ 

‘You gave the cheque to my son?’ 

The lawyer adjusted his pince-nez and looked 
keenly into Mr Beek’s face. He thought he had 
detected a touch of anxiety in his client’s voice. 
He had certainly turned redder in the face ; but a 
man of Mr Beek’s apoplectic tendency was always 
liable to turn all sorts of colours without any 
special provocation. It was perhaps mere fancy on 
his part. The ship-breaker uneasy about his son’s 
honesty? He had always held him up as a model 
of integrity! There were men—the lawyer might 
be one of them—who considered Gabriel a hypo- 
crite : who even suspected that he gambled. But 
that was not his affair. Mr Burtenshaw, having 
reconciled his conscience with this last thought, 
dropped his glasses and resignedly folded his 
arms. 

‘I gave the cheque to your son. Hasn't he 
come home ?’ 

‘I’m expecting him home every minute,’ he said ; 
and, as Mr Beek referred to his watch, the lawyer 
fancied that his hand trembled violently. ‘You’ll 
stay and dine with us?’ 

But Mr Burtenshaw smilingly excused himself 
as he rose to take his leave: ‘Thank you, no; I 
think not. Good-night.’ 

When the lawyer had crossed the timber-yard and 
had reached the little door in the closed gateway, 
he paused a moment with his hand upon the 
latch. Then he stepped out into the High Street, 
and found himself once more confronted by 
the storm. A gust of sand whirled round him, 
and attacked him more fiercely than before. It 
came up in a blinding cloud from the shore, as 
though it had been lying there in wait, smote 
him in the face, and fied on its way. 

Mr Burtenshaw found shelter over the road in 
a parlour at the ‘Jolly Bacchus.’ He walked to 
the window. The ship-breaker’s premises stood 
opposite ; and the lawyer contemplated them with 
as much interest as though they belonged to him. 
The moonlight touched the gateway sidewise. 
Over this gateway there were two old ships’ figure- 
heads. One was a weather-beaten admiral, who 
stared at the sign of the ‘Bacchus’ with a stony 
stare; and the other was a buxom mermaid, who 
directed her gaze toward the sea. The one seemed 
te have a longing for water, the other for wine. A 


red brick house adjoined the premises. The lawyer 
rang the bell. A brisk old man, with so many 
deep wrinkles on his face that it was a puzzle 
to every one how he managed to keep so clean- 
shaved, came in. 

‘A glass of sherry, Mumby! And be smart 
about it, said Mr Burtenshaw ina bullying tone, 
‘for my time’s precious. Hurry up my horse and 
gig, will you? I never knew such a slow lot.’ 

Mumby had been boots at the ‘Bacchus’ when 
Mr Burtenshaw was a young man, and he had 
grown to regard the lawyer’s insults as marks of 
distinction. The horse and gig were presently 
brought round. Mr Burtenshaw was soon in his 
place; and in another minute he had started off 
at full speed along the flat fenland road towards 
the town of Alford. For some little distance a 
cloud of sand came chasing after him. But when 
he had passed Cablethorpe Church, an isolated 
Norman edifice that stood half a mile from the 
town and was surrounded by dikes, he got free 
of sandy annoyances. On he went, spinning on 
his way through village after village. It was a 
brilliant night. The moon, nearly at its full, had 
mounted high overhead into a cloudless sky. The 
country on all sides was like a wide, almost limit- 
less heath, with clumps of trees and sheltered 
homesteads at distant intervals. It was a vast 
playground for the wind. Gust after gust fled 
over it with scarcely less bluster than out at sea. 
Mr Burtenshaw, with his rug tucked closely round 
him, and his broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat 
pulled down over his brow, urged his horse into 
a quicker trot as he glanced over his shoulder 
with a grim smile. 

At the moment that lawyer Burtenshaw started 
from the ‘Jolly Bacchus’ the clang of the work- 
men’s bell in Beek & Son’s premises broke 
upon the night. The workmen speedily dis- 
persed ; and presently the only person left in the 
timber-yard was the girl whom Mr Burtenshaw 
had observed from the window of Mr Beek’s 
office. She was stepping over a pile of timber 
in the moonlight, and her pretty face and lithe 
figure suggested an elf of the forest in which 
this ship-wood had been cut down. The girl 
was still balancing herself along a narrow plank, 
when the doorway in the gates was hastily 
opened, and a young fellow stood before her. 
He looked a jovial, weather-beaten man, who had 
brought with him some of the breeziness and 
brine of the sea. He was cordially greeted by 
the girl. 

‘Why, Mr Tudway—Ted, I mean,’ said she, 
laughingly—‘ where did you spring from?’ 

‘London ; and I’m going back to-night.’ 

‘So soon?’ 

‘Yes. But see here, Hettie,’ said he, plunging 
his hand into a side-pocket; ‘I’ve a letter from 
your brother Gabriel. I met him on the road, 
The letter is for your father. Let me give it you 
before I forget.’ 
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‘From Gabriel ?’ 

There was still a light in the ship-breaker’s 
office. But all the clerks were gone, except the 
manager, who was seated over a big ledger. 

‘Is father in his room, Jarvis?’ said Hettie, 
looking in; and, receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, she opened her father’s door. 

Mr Beek was seated at his desk, with his head 
resting thoughtfully on his hand. He had not 
heard Hettie’s step, and as she approached he 
gave a slight start and looked up. 

‘What is it, my dear?’ 

‘Gabriel ;’ and she gave him the letter. 

As Hettie was going out—she had just put her 
hand upon the latch—she thought her father 
called her, and she looked round. 

‘Did you speak ?’ 

_ His eyes were bent upon the letter. 

‘No’ And he went on reading, 

Hettie was not satisfied, for she thought that 
she detected a change in her father’s face. 

‘There’s nothing the matter, father?’ 

‘The matter? Dear me, no!’—he threw down 
the letter and took up his pen to resume his 
work—‘ nothing—nothing.’ 

Still Hettie was not satisfied. As she passed 
through the clerks’ office she stopped at the 
manager’s desk and whispered, ‘I believe there’s 
bad news in that letter,’ and she jerked her head 
in the direction of her father’s room. ‘Will you 
try and find out, Jarvis?’ and then she stepped 
out into the yard. 

Tudway was seated on a pile of timber waiting 
for her. 

‘Is it true,’ said he, looking about him, ‘that 
your father has bought my uncle’s old schooner 
Nancy ?? 

‘Quite true.’ 

‘Is he going to break her up,’ said he, ‘and 
sell her as ship-wood ?’ 

Hettie laughed. ‘Of course! 
trade?’ 

Tudway again looked about him. ‘Where is 
she lying?’ 

.‘High and dry,’ replied Hetty, ‘on Cablethorpe 
sands,’ 

‘I’d like to overhaul her, Hettie. 
walk there?’ 

The tide was running in fast over the flat, 
sandy beach when Hettie Beek, accompanied by 
Tudway, came in sight of the old hulk. It had 
already been stripped of some of its timber. It 
lay at the water's edge, leaning, meditatively as 
it were, on its starboard side ; and the waves that 
were leaping up and flinging feathery spray 
against its rudderless stern seemed to be inviting 
it sportively on another voyage. 

Down here on the open coast, where the potent 
gusts of wind had full play, the flying sand from 
the dunes stung the faces of this young couple 
with pitiless force. Hettie soon found herself 
compelled to shut her eyes and cling firmly to 


Isn’t it our 


Will you 


Tudway’s arm. Tudway fought against the storm ; 
but he made slow progress, for he frequently 
had to stop and look into Hettie’s face and assure 
himself that she did not wish to turn back. 
They got under the sheltering side of the hulk 
at last, and Tudway ran up the ladder that 
leant against the bulwark, not forgetting to give 
Hettie his hand. They reached the deck together. 
It sloped considerably, so Tudway ventured to 
retain the girl’s hand until he had landed her 
safely at the aft-cabin door. 

The aft-cabin of Captain Tudway’s old ship 
was large and semicircular in shape. There was 
a window on each side, and a shelf for a berth 
under each window. Hettie seated herself upon 
one of these, while Tudway stood near her 
looking round him with lively interest. A soft 
glimmer of moonlight was on the sea. 

‘Just as I remember her,’ said Tudway, ‘when 
a boy! How often I have seen my Uncle 
Tudway, in his seafaring days, seated where you 
are now! It was -his favourite corner. How 
often he has sat there smoking his old pipe 
and spinning yarns by the score! By the 
bye, he added, tapping the woodwork as he 
spoke, ‘I’ve a good mind to make your father 
a bid for this old cabin. The timber would 
make a summer-house—wouldn’t it? I don’t 
like the thought of its being sold as ship-wood 
by auction in so many lots.’ 

‘Going—going—gone !’ laughed Hettie. 

Tudway sat down beside her. ‘Hettie, said 
he, ‘I’m off to London to-night to bid my old 
uncle good-bye. I have come to-day to take 
leave of you, 

Hettie’s face grew serious. 
sail 

‘My ship, the Seagull, leaves the Thames,’ said 
Tudway, ‘at daybreak to-morrow. Iam going on 
a long voyage. It may be months before I see 
you again. When I come back, Hettie, you’ll 
be my wife, won’t you?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Don’t know, Hettie ?’ 

‘I—I do like you, Ted. But,’ said she hesitat- 
ingly—‘ but wouldn’t it be wiser to ask me that 
question when you come back?’ 

‘Hettie! Can you doubt me?’ 

‘No, I doubt myself. 

There was a pause, 
Hettie, is there?’ 

‘Oh no!’ 

‘What is it, then ?? 

The girl looked out over the sea. Her lips 
moved, as though she were trying how to frame 
her reply. Presently she said, ‘Father’s business 
is in a bad way. Would you marry a penniless 
girl?’ 

‘Wouldn’t I! Why, you know it makes no 
difference to me,’ said Tudway, ‘whether you’re 
rich or poor.’ 

‘I’m sure of it. But it’s only fair to tell you, 


‘When do you 


‘There’s nobody else, 
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Ted, that my father is not so prosperous as he 
was a year ago,’ 

‘I’m sorry for that.’ 

‘I knew you would be. His affairs are in such 
a muddle, Ted, that I hardly know where we 
shall be when you return. Would you speak to 
me,’ said Hettie, with irresistible laughter in her 
voice, ‘if I stopped you in the streets of London 
with a basket of violets on my arm?’ 

‘ Hettie !’ 

‘You would buy a bunch, dear — wouldn't 
you?’ 

‘Don’t make a joke of it, Hettie!’ 

‘How can I help it?’ And yet there were tears 
gathering in her laughing eyes. ‘I have been 
thinking so much about the business lately. I 
wonder if I should trouble my head about timber 
and wages and such prosy things, Ted, if I really 
loved you?’ 

They walked homeward. A glittering path of 
moonlight stretched across the sea. The waves 


rolled over their own changeful lights and 
shadows along the flat, sandy waste with the in- 
coming tide. But though these waves leapt high, 
sending their white foam flying inland with 
the sand, they fell with no angry sound. On a 
rocky coast there would have been, on such a 
windy night, an incessant and deafening roar. It 
was only when the tide was at its highess—when 
the waves crashed against the breakwaters that 


saved the fenlands from being swamped—that the 


sea at Cablethorpe made its voice loudly heard. 

Hettie Beek, in the goodness of her heart, felt 
pity for Tudway. She liked him well enough, 
if she did not love him; and the manly effort 
which he made to hide his disappointment roused 
her sympathy. She was disinclined to wish him 
‘good-bye’ when they reached the High Street. 
She asked rather humbly, ‘May I come with 
you to the station, Ted?’ and she only took leave 
of him when the train started on its way to 
London. 


IRISH HOME INDUSTRIES—POINT LACE. 
By Mary GorcEs. 


aa/HE Textile Exhibition of last year 
in Dublin, at the time of the Duke 
and Duchess of York’s visit, was a 
veritable inspiration. Nothing so 
convincing could have been done 
‘to dispel the myth that the Irish- 
man is constitutionally an idler, and that the Irish 
can do nothing of themselves.’ For here was the 
evidence of their aptitude for work, and of eager 
yet patient industry which had toiled on, almost 
unrecognised, for years. Ireland owes this great 
and timely help to Lady Cadogan ; and truly from 
many a heart came the involuntary ‘God bless her !’ 
at the sight of the many strangers who, pleased 
and surprised, crowded round the various exhibits 
at the Textile Exhibition, often entering into 
interested conversation with the exhibitors, and 
receiving information which totally upset pre- 
conceived ideas of Ireland and its people. 

Out of all the industries exhibited I single that 
of lace-work for a brief account, partly because 
it is rapidly attaining—iike Irish poplin—the 
rank of a speciality, and also because nothing 
so displays the deftness, taste, and artistic skill 
of Irishwomen. Those who can remember its 
beginnings have a deep and pathetic interest, not 
unmingied with pride, in now beholding its results. 

And first let me take that ‘queen of Irish 
laces,’ the Irish Point, made only in the south 
of Ireland. This exquisite, filmy fabric is so 
beautiful as to have called forth deep and genuine 
admiration from the Queen, and her especial 
thanks to the workers as well as to the donors 
of the valuable lace shawl presented to her by 


the ladies of the Irish Industries Association. 
Who, looking at it, could connect this costly and 
artistic product with a few pale, poverty-stricken 
children gathered into a convent school in the 
terrible years of the famine (1847-1850) to be 
taught fine needlework as some resource against 
starvation? Yet this was the beginning from which 
sprang the now famous Irish Point. 

Mother Magdalen Gould of the Presentation 
Convent, Youghal, was doing all that she could 
for the poor at this crisis ; till, when every resource 
was exhausted, the idea occurred to another nun, 
Mother Mary Anne Smith, of teaching the poor 
children an industrial occupation. She had a 
piece of ‘Point de Milan, which she carefully un- 
ravelled and examined stitch by stitch, until she 
discovered how it had been made. Then she 
selected those of the convent children who had 
shown a taste for fine needlework, and taught 
them separately what she had just learned. So 
great was their aptitude, and so rapidly did the 
number of workers increase, that the convent lace 
school had to be opened in 1852. 

Let it not be supposed that this lace is simply 
an imitation of the Italian model. At first the 
stitches were few; but with time and practice 
some hundred new ones have been invented, and 
these so complicated that it is almost impossible 
to rip them; consequently this lace, which looks 
light as gossamer, has great durability, and grows 
more valuable with the lapse of time. It stands 
wear and tear, and can be washed and made up 
without detriment. It is often compared to the 
finest old Brussels Point, which it more nearly 
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resembles now than the Italian Point, from which 
it sprang. But, what between the number of new 
stitches invented by the lace-makers, the variety 
of the designs, and the perfection to which the 
work has been brought, the Irish Point has a 
right to its name as an original fabric, though 
‘it only came into existence as an Irish industry 
within living memory.’ 

It is made entirely with the needle, and demands 
the greatest skill and care. The finest is very 
costly, rising to £80 a yard for deep flounces, 
£30 for a handkerchief, and £50 for a fan, 

An exquisite fan which was presented to the 
Duchess of York on her marriage by Lord Crewe 
was bought at the Irish Lace Depét, Grafton 
Street, Dublin, a most important agency for Irish 
needlework of all kinds, and one of which I must 
say a few words at the close of this article; for 
there I have seen some of the choicest specimens of 
lace, embroidery, and other work, and heard many 
details of their production, There too I found 
that, costly as Irish Point can be, yet fan, flounce, 
or handkerchief may be had at from twenty shillings. 

It must be confessed that Rose Point, or Inish- 
macsaint work, runs the ‘queen of Irish laces,’ 
the Irish Point of the south, a very close second. 
It is an exquisite fabric, at once delicate and rich. 

Its origin as an industry also dates from that 
landmark of desolation in Irish history, the great 
famine, and from the efforts made by resident 
ladies to create remunerative employment for 
the girls living around them. Perceiving how 
quick they were to learn the use of the needle, 
they collected them into classes and taught 
them crochet-work, embroidery, and lace-making. 
Many stories could be written of these efforts, and 
of the various industries which originated from 
them ; but I must confine myself to telling that of 
the lace next in importance to the Irish Point. 

Mrs Maclean, wife of the rector of Tynan, 
county Armagh, was the teacher of this Rose, or 
Raised, Point (punto in aria is the term for the 
tiny ‘ brides,’ or links, which join its sprays together) ; 
and the same thought which prompted Mother 
Mary Smith to unravel her ‘ Point de Milan’ till 
she found out the secret of the stitches, caused 
Mrs Maclean to carefully examine the torn part 
of a piece of Venetian Rose Point which she 
possessed, until, after patient search, she too dis- 
covered the art, and taught it to some of the 
poor girls around, both teacher and workers 
patiently toiling on till the various stitches were 
perfectly understood. The first flounces made at 
Tynan were exhibited in London in 1851, and pur- 
chased by the Primate of Ireland. But, on the 
death of the Rev. William Maclean, the centre of 
the work was changed to county Fermanagh in 
1865, And there, on the lovely shores of Lough 
Erne, do the girls carry on to this day the work 
taught them by Miss Maclean, who went to live 
there with her sister, Mrs Tottenham, after the break- 
ing up of the home in Tynan. A late writer 


on this subject (Miss D, Roberts) testifies that they 
are always improving, glad of old patterns from 
ladies who possess family lace, and very quick to 
follow out the designs and instructions of the 
teachers connected with South Kensington. 

Inishmacsaint gives its name to the parish and 
the lace. It means ‘Isle of the Sorrel Plain.’ 
And by the white strand opposite the isle, or 
‘inish, live the ‘bright-eyed, neat-handed girls’ 
whom the writer mentioned above first saw sitting 
outside their cottages ‘in the full light of day, 
seeming to create the fairy-like fabric without 
any strain to the eyes, though the work is so 
minute that it takes some time to make four-inch 
square of the lace.’ The same lady compared with 
this the modern Venetian Point-lace, with the result 
of finding the Inishmacsaint much finer and more 
beautiful than the modern Venetian Rose Point, 
which she had the opportunity of examining at 
Venice and in the schools established by the 
Queen of Italy on the island of Murano, in the 
Venetian lagoons,-for carrying on the making of 
old Venice lace, once of world-wide fame. The 
old Venetian Rose Point is very costly, and while 
the Rose Point made by the shores of Lough 
Erne quite equals it, the price is about a third 
of that given for the Italian lace. 

This industry no longer depends on private 
patronage. Two of the lace-makers were sent 
by the late Mr Lindsay, 76 Grafton Street, Dublin 
(Irish Lace Depét), to the School of Art in Dublin, 
that they might there learn to draw and design. 
And ever since this establishment has given con- 
stant employment to the Irish girls, who toil so 
patiently and lovingly at this beautiful product. 

And now one word as to this Irish Lace Depét, 
an agency worked by seven directors, wholly for 
the benefit of the workers—the directors, of whom 
Lady Aberdeen is president, receiving, of course, 
no emolument. The capital of the company is in 
debentures, and no dividend is paid to any share- 
holder. All productions of lace-work, embroideries, 
crochet, tatting, &c. are taken at the Irish Lace 
Depét, whose representatives pay prompt cash 
and find a market for the goods in the United 
Kingdom. When workers are poor they make 
advances to sustain them while the work is being 
done ;. often, indeed, the full price is paid before 
it is received, and how much that sometimes means 
to the poor! An idea of the good that is done 
by this company may be gathered from the amount 
of wages paid annually to the workers, which is up- 
wards of £12,000. And it is the intention, when 
the debentures are cleared off, to devote the profits 
to the workers who have made the goods, so that 
practically it will be a great co-operative concern. 

This society sends first-class teachers, when de- 
sired, to the various districts, and all over Ireland 
women have learned to do work which brings them 
comfort and independence, keeping the roof over 
their heads in many instances. 

Having begun by mentioning Lady Cadogan’s 
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Textile Exhibition as having been a veritable in- 
spiration of great and timely help to Ireland, I 
cannot close without a word concerning Lady 
Aberdeen, without whom this lace exhibition 
could never have taken place, It was Lady 
Aberdeen’s interest and personal efforts which 
gave the impetus that made it possible. It was 
she who organised the Irish Industries Association, 
and by extensive orders introduced various kinds 
of Irish lace in quarters where it had been 
previously unknown—for instance, at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, where it was greatly admired, 
over £500 worth of orders being executed for this 
exhibition of one kind only (Kinsale lace) ; while 
everywhere in Ireland a declining tendency was 
checked and fresh heart and courage infused by 
the kind heart, the quick eye, and the clever 


brain that had come to the help of the poor 
workers. Lady Aberdeen saw exactly what was 
wanted to place the struggling industries on a 
firm footing, and spared neither time, trouble, 
nor expense in securing good designs and skilled 
artistic training for the workers, And Ireland 
does not forget this, and that it is to Lady Aber- 
deen she owes her late crowning hour of recog- 
nition in Lady Cadogan’s Textile Exhibition. 

In later articles I hope to notice Irish poplin, 
the Carrickmacross industry, Limerick, and other 
lace. Here I will only remark in conclusion that 
Irishwomen have developed positive genius (of 
head and hand) in the making of lace, and that 
the marvellous cleanliness with which the merest 
peasant keeps her handiwork often puts to shame 
the work done in a drawing-room. 


TOWARDS THE SUNRISE. 
A TALE OF RUSSIAN JEWRY. 
By SAMUEL GorpoNn, Author of A Handful of Exotics, In Years of Transition, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


me amg bestowing both his parents in 
the grave and his only sister in 
marriage, Judah Engelsohn was free 
to do as he pleased. The rent he 
derived from the dairy-farm he had 
inherited from his father, late factor 
to Count Gribalski, the great landowner, provided 
him with comfortable if not over-affluent means 
of subsistence; and so he said good-bye to the 
four-footed ruminators who, together with their 
predecessors, had engaged the first twenty-three 
years of his life, and came to Warsaw. 

There was a special reason why he chose the 
Polish capital for his place of abode. Into his 
boyhood’s hermitage there had come from time to 
time vague echoes, faint after-quivers of the great 
upheaval that was stirring his people, dazed with 
suffering, out of their millennial torpor. By-and- 
by these rumours had changed into tidings of 
certainty. His soul caught fire: he longed to 
be present at the awakening, to add his shout 
to those that were bidding the sleeper arise and 
array himself once more in the glory of which 
he had been stripped by the despoiling centuries, 
And Judah felt it would be base and criminal to 
remain longer where he was, thrust away out of 
sight of, out of touch with, his fellows in faith, 
in the solitude where one remembered, only by 
a miracle, or at best by an accident, that one 
belonged to a great race and a great destiny. 

Judah had no acquaintances in Warsaw; he 
brought, however, a letter of introduction to Uriah 
Vilenski, the doyen of the Jewish Students’ Asso- 
ciation. On the second day after his arrival 
Judah called on Vilenski. 


‘So you have come here because you want to 
help Zion?’ asked the latter, after the usual pre- 
liminaries of identification, looking curiously at 
his visitor. ‘What can you do?’ 

‘I don’t know yet,’ replied Judah. ‘How can I 
tell when I am ignorant of what there remains to 
be done?’ 

‘Everything, said Vilenski. ‘We have got as 
far as the beginning. We want men to help us 
further. I don’t know—you might be one of them. 
Have you learnt anything? You speak Russian 
remarkably well.’ 

‘The tutor of the young counts gave me three 
hours a week,’ said Judah simply. ‘I can read 
Cicero; I have a fair knowledge of French and 
German, and a tolerable notion of the questions of 
the day. These are my accomplishments. I have 
but one natural talent—my love for Zion,’ 

‘That is always welcome—even reckoned as an 
acquirement, broke in Vilenski. ‘And that is 
where your work should lie. You should utilise 
your talent—and impart it to others.’ 

Judah looked up quickly. ‘I do not ask for 
anything better. I could not ask for anything 
easier. Nothing could be easier in this great city, 
where every third man I meet is linked to me 
by the memory of Jerusalem’s ruins. I shall make 
them listen to me. I shall go to them one after 
another and say ’—— 

‘A sort of roving commission,’ interrupted 
Vilenski, smilingly. ‘No, friend; we are more 
methodical than that. Listen; there are about a 
dozen of us. We call ourselves the “ Kadima.” 
We have forsworn the seeking of wealth and 
earthly honours, and all who would be of us must 
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do the same. We are pledged to Zion, body 
and soul. While our pulses are capable of a 
throb, while our minds can fashion a thought, we 
shall toil in her service. She needs many such 
toilers, many such servitors. I think you would 
be a valuable recruit. Will you join us?’ 

Judah gazed silently at the floor. ‘Kadima?’ 
he said at last, half to himself. ‘That means 
eastward—towards the sunrise. Yes, that is where 
we should be tending—thither where our new 
day is breaking, where the shadows will be afraid 
to follow us. It will be sweet to have a little 
sunshine again; we have shivered long enough 
with the cold. And then you ask me if I would 
be one of those to lead the way? I beg it of you 
as a privilege. Eastward—ay, ever eastward !’ 

And so it came that Judah joined the Kadima ; 
but no, he did not—the Kadima joined him. He 
had been a little unjust to his natal star in the 
enumeration of his congenital gifts. The discovery 
surprised him as much as the others. At the first 
meeting of the Kadima he attended, he had risen 
to his feet to offer some trivial suggestion. He had 
thought that a few well-turned sentences would be 
enough to give it expression, but a quarter of an 
hour afterwards he was still standing up, still 
speaking ; for, to save his life, he could not check 
the flow of eloquence that came surging up from 
his heart’s depths, taking to itself, with every 
second breath, fresh scope and volume, widening 
out into majestic eddies of sweeping argument, and 
anon contracting itself into whirlpools of passionate 
fervour. He was unconscious of his gape-mouthed 
audience; he was not addressing them—he was 
speaking to himself. These were the culminations 
of his night vigils, the thoughts and feelings his 
heart had accumulated these many years, cramping 
them up, hoarding them jealously till there was 
no more storage-room. And therefore he spoke, 
because his words were to him as the air of heaven 
to a choking man. 

When he sat down there was a momentous 
silence, followed by a short whispered consultation 
among the members, and presently Vilenski came 
up to him. 

‘We cannot let you work with us,’ he said. 

‘Why—why not?’ queried Judah, taken aback. 

‘You are too good for us—too strong for us. 
And therefore, if we are to act in concert, let 
us work with you. You are a stranger in our 
midst —a mere probationer—and already you 
have shown that you can do in minutes what we 
could not do in years. We have men amongst 
us who have given up the marrow of their 
youth, the sinews of their manhood, in our 
mission ; none more so than I. But we must 
stand aside. If this work is to be achieved, the 
lesser of us must make way for the greater un- 
grudgingly, without murmur or complaint. Only 
the best shall hold command. Be our general ; 
let us follow under your banner.’ 

That was how the Kadima joined Judah. Nor 


was it long before his fame had trickled out 
beyond its narrow confines. Whenever he was 
seen on the Nalevkas, in the street of the Fran- 
ciscans, or anywhere within the purlieus where 
the teeming thousands of his co-religionists con- 
gregated, men gazed and pointed after him: 
‘There goes Judah Engelsohn.’ And every one 
who noted the massive, lion-like head with the 
broad thinker’s forehead and the fearless eyes— 
every one who watched the towering frame 
striding erect and resolute through their midst 
as though nothing could deflect it from its path 
or purpose, added to himself: ‘Yes, I thought he 
would look like that.’ 

Some six months afterwards Judah had occa- 
sion to call on Vilenski to consult with him on 
business connected with their association. His 
friend was out, but was expected back shortly. 
Judah decided to await his return. Vilenski’s 
room was on the second floor, and overlooked 
the court formed by the four blocks of buildings 
that flanked its sides. Judah sat down by the 
window and gazed out vacantly. The square 
was deserted ; the men—artisans most of them— 
had gone to their work; the women were cook- 
ing; the children were in school. Suddenly 
Judah heard the front gate shut with a clang, 
and a moment after Ivan, the red-headed con- 
cierge, came staggering into the middle of the 
court. Judah saw at a glance that the man had 
drunk heavily, but he did not know what had 
brought the cunning, murderous look into his 
eyes, or what he concealed so sedulously under 
his jacket. The fact was that this happened to 
be Ivan’s saint’s-day, and, as usual, he observed 
it by drinking himself into delirium tremens. 
Now, even in his most rational and charitable 
moments, Ivan could not forgive his wife for not 
being some one else’s wife; and when in his 
present condition he always did his best to 
rectify her mistake by attempting to make him- 
self a widower. He was sure she was in hiding 
somewhere about the adjoining premises, and was 
standing sentry here, waiting for her to appear 
down one of the staircases. The tenants were 
not much concerned ; they knew that Ivan’s wife 
had gone to fetch the police, and that in five 
minutes the danger would be over. 

Judah watched the man attentively ; there was 
food for reflection in the spectacle. Whatever 
reproach their detractors might hurl against his 
brothers, their malice could not go as far as this, 
They could not taunt them with effacing from 
their countenances, as this brute had done, the 
image of the God who made them; there might 
be a few—ah! but it was those few that saved 
the many. Judah bent forward; the drunkard 
was standing on the alert—some one was de- 
scending. Yes, a young girl stepped out, veiled 
and richly dressed ; evidently she did not belong 
to any of the tenant families. For a moment 
she stood wondering at the strange sight that 
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met her gaze. Ivan began to stumble towards 
her ; he had heard the rustle of skirts, and that 
was enough to convince him he had his wife to 
deal with. Then, as the girl realised her danger, 
she screamed, and darted past him to gain the 
gateway. A glance showed her it was closed, 
and there would not be enough time to undo 
the bars. She turned back, but by now the 
ruffian had intercepted her way back into the 
court square. To the left of her was a little 
door. Judah just gave himself time to see her 
disappear behind it, when he rushed down, five 
steps at a time. Ivan’s hand had moved under 
his doublet, and there had been a glitter of steel. 
Judah knew that the door led to a bricked-up 
flight of stairs, at the top of which the girl 
would be caught in an impasse; he himself had 
blundered into it on his first visit. He reached 
it just as Ivan’s foot was on the threshold, 
hauled him back by the collar, jerked the knife 
from his nerveless grasp, an sent him spinning 
into a convenient puddle. It was all the work 
of a moment. 

‘You can come down now, called Judah; 
‘there is no danger.’ 

The girl appeared almost immediately ; her face 
showed very white under her veil, but otherwise 
her demeanour was calm. She cast a shuddering 
glance at Ivan, who had sat up, propped on his 
elbow, and whimpering piteously. 

‘Thank you,’ she said quietly as she saw 
Judah forcing back the heavy bolts of the gate ; 
and Judah did not know whether she thanked 
him for saving her life or only for procuring her 
egress. He took it to mean both. 

‘May I escort you home?’ he asked diffidently. 
*You are probably a little shaken by this un- 
pleasant incident.’ 

‘Yes, do come,’ she said cordially. ‘My father 
will naturally want to acknowledge his obligation 
to you. He would scold me did I not bring you,’ 

Judah hailed a fiacre. His companion gave an 
address, and Judah wondered not a little as he 
heard it. Indeed, he wondered so much that he 
thought his ears had deceived him. It was a 
long drive, and for the most part a silent one ; 
but Judah found enough pastime in studying her 
face. It was a very pleasant study. And then 
he started wondering afresh as the vehicle pulled 
up outside a huge mansion in the Praga suburb. 
He knew to whom it belonged. So he had not 
made a mistake? It was indeed the daughter 
of Heinrich Kronemann, the great banker, the 
greatest Jew in Warsaw, whom he had saved 
from a terrible fate ! 

A minute or two after he was sitting in a 
magnificent saloon; he waited a little, and then 
the door opened for the banker and his daughter. 

‘You are the hero?’ said the former, striving to 
be jocular; but the trembling in his voice and 
the moisture in his eyes belied the attempt. ‘I 
have many millions of roubles—I can’t help people 


knowing the fact,’ he continued—‘ but I have only 
one child. How can I repay you?’ 

‘By saving me the trouble of answering you 
with commonplaces,’ said Judah, grasping the 
banker’s proffered hand; ‘one can appreciate 
gratitude better when it is unspoken.’ 

‘There is something in that, replied the banker 
thoughtfully. ‘The least then I can do is to 
honour your wish, Mr’—— 

‘Engelsohn,’ completed Judah. 

‘It would be easy to pun on the name under 
the circumstances, said Kronemann. Then he 
turned to his daughter, and his tone became more 
animated. ‘As usual, it is your fault that I find 
myself in a predicament. I gave you strict: orders 
not to perform these incognito charitable exploits 
of yours unaccompanied. I warned you you would 
play the good Samaritan once too often, and come 
to a bad end,’ 

‘Annette has a cold, and the people were 
starving, answered the girl. ‘Besides’-—— 

‘Yes, besides?’ 

‘One may be disobedient in a good cause,’ 

‘That sounds horribly Jesuitical, you little 
rebel,’ said her father, tapping her cheek smilingly, 
‘but my head is not fit just now for unmasking 
the fallacy. 1°11 do something more simple—I shall 
ask Mr Engelsohn to stop to lunch.’ 

Judah did not answer immediately. Something 
told him not to accept—a sense of danger which 
had already begun to possess him towards the 
end of their drive, and which gained fuel at the 
prospect of spending more time in the girl’s 
immediate presence. He felt ashamed of his 
apprehension—as much as if he had uttered it 
aloud—it was so puerile; and therefore, to spare 
his self-respect, he translated it into the necessity 
of seeing Vilenski, He told his would-be host he 
had an appointment. 

‘I am exceedingly sorry, said Kronemann 
heartily ; ‘but I hope you will give me another 
opportunity of cultivating your acquaintance. 
Bertha, will you as hostess ask Mr Engelsohn to 
call again ?’ 

‘For her sins?’ smiled Judah. 

But from the tone and manner of her invita- 
tion it did not appear that Bertha regarded it in 
the light of a penance. 

‘Would you please leave your card?’ she said 
shyly. ‘You may want a reminder.’ 

Judah handed it to her, feeling he had ceded a 
bulwark of his safety. Once back in the street 
he drew a breath of relief. Now that he was 
alone with himself he need not conceal what it 
was he feared. He did not want to come under a 
woman’s spell—fall in love, as it was commonly 
called ; he had heard that was the most terrible 
accident that could happen to a man. To love 
Kronemann’s daughter? For Judah Engelsohn 
that would be an irreparable disaster. He must 
keep mastery over his emotions He had his 
work to do—work that should be done well. 
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Vilenski was awaiting him anxiously; he had 
been given a confused account of what had 
occurred, 

‘Do you know who she is?’ he asked when he 
had heard the true version. 

‘I will tell you on condition that no one else 
knows,’ said Judah—‘ Bertha Kronemann.’ 

‘What! the ?’?—— 

Judah nodded. 

It took Vilenski a full minute to recover his 
breath. 

‘And you say that as quietly as if it were the 
name of your washerwoman ?’ he shouted. 

‘Am I to go into hysterics ?’ 

‘Why, man,’ continued Vilenski eagerly, ‘ can’t 
you read the stars? Don’t you grasp the pos- 
sibilities? You have frce access to Heinrich 
Kronemann ; you have eloquence enough to talk 
a fossil into life. If you can convert him to us 
we can boldly, safely, write “Victory” on our 
standard.’ 

‘I have thought of that myself, replied Judah 
a little coldly. ‘Possibly I may make the attempt. 
I really don’t know whether I shall ever call 
there again.’ 

Vilenski stared at him stupefied, but he asked 
no questions. He had learned to look on Judah 
as an elemental mystery, and therefore took him 
for granted. 

Week succeeded week, and Judah made the 
best of them. The Kronemann episode, as he 
called it to himself, was fading from his mind 
beneath the stress of work. Occasionally Bertha’s 
face and voice came to trouble him. For anti- 
dote he worked harder. But at the end of a 
month arrived her reminder—the reminder which 
he -had not desired, and which, nevertheless, 
gladdened him more than he dared admit. The 
note read as follows : 


‘You are not paying me a compliment. I have 
not thanked you for your service. I intended, on 
your own principle, evincing my gratitude in my 
friendship. You evidently require neither; and 
I grieve for it. BerTHA KRONEMANN.’ 


After that he went, although he guessed what 
it would mean. He guessed right. He took 


away with him from his visit the consciousness 
that he lay in the balance; a_hair’s- weight 
might decide whether henceforth he would belong 
to himself or to her. And that made him 
struggle on a little longer; but only a little. 
The third time he left her a vanquished man, 
but one who exulted in his downfall. It made 
him strong—even as the giant of old rose rein- 
forced by contact with his mother earth; and 
that justified him in his own eyes. She did not 
sap his energies—she fed them till they over- 
flowed with their exuberance; and because she 
did that she was a laudable necessity. But 
then came a fear—a horrible fear—that made him 
writhe. This spell, this enchantment, in which 
he revelled was precarious; it hung on a thread. 
Any day, every day, he might lose the right 
to come to her for his inspiration; and the 
rest would be aimless, nameless agony — the 
slow-gnawing, relentless worm that poisoned and 
cankered and killed. One evening, as they 
were alone—she had been singing to him—she 
noticed the ungovernable terror in his eyes. She 
asked him what it meant. 

‘You ought to know,’ he said almost sullenly ; 
‘you put it there. One thing only can remove 
it, 

that is?’ 

For reply he gave her a look; but no—it was 
not a look, it was his soul pointing its finger 
straight at her. 

‘Myself?’ she echoed, drooping her head. 

‘Yourself. Will you do it? You know how.’ 

‘You have a right to ask the question,’ she 
said at last; ‘only it is not of me you should 
ask it—of my father. And’—a flush crept over 
her at the words—‘ask him soon.’ 

‘To-morrow,’ he ventured, scarcely managing 
the word. 

She hurried shamefacedly to the door; from 
there she nodded assent. 

A minute later he was out in the street, and 
the dull thud of his footsteps was music in his 
ears. Everything was music and light and glad- 
ness. Perhaps it would be that only till to- 
morrow ; but while it lasted he would quaff it to 


‘the dregs, 


A CRUISE IN A CRUISER. 


FAIANY people in these bustling days 
S|} have gone to sea in the liners 
that traverse the great trade-routes 
and carry passengers in more or 
less luxury ; but comparatively few 
have had the chance of taking a 
cruise in a man-of-war—one of those ships that 
form England’s Royal Navy—the great first line 
of defence that secures the honour and well-being 
of our country. Let me transcribe a few notes 


made on board a fast cruiser, the type of ship 


- that represents the frigate of old days; one of the 


scouts of the battle-fleet when it sails in company ; 
one of the guardians of our commerce when it is 
on detached duty. 

The cruiser in which I was privileged to embark 
was employed in relief-duty. She had to con- 
vey about two hundred men from Plymouth to 
the Mediterranean squadron, and then to bring 
back a like number to Plymouth. The captain 
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was an old friend with the blessed naval gifts of 
hospitality and sociability, and he repeated a long- 
standing invitation that I should spend a month 
with him under the white ensign. 

The ship is moored near Saltash, and, on a 
breezy morning, slipping our moorings, we steam 
down Plymouth harbour. The great battleship in 
which the commander-in-chief hoists his flag is 
duly saluted by the marines drawn up on the 
poop, and we pass by Drake’s Island outside the 
breakwater. The pilot is dropped, the speed 
increased to a hundred revolutions, and we are in 
blue water. There is a general feeling of thank- 
fulness that we have a fine morning for a start. 
The men have been told off to many of their duties, 
but much remains to be done before everything is 
ship-shape. The first lieutenant is rushing about, 
note-book in hand, keeping every officer and seaman 
busy, and seeing that each knows his place and his 
work under every circumstance, The navigating 
lieutenant is on the fore-bridge with the captain ; 
and our course is laid for Ushant. The captain is, 
of course, responsible for the navigation, as for every- 
thing else ; but the navigating lieutenant lays down 
our track upon the chart, and can at any moment 
show the exact position of the ship. Our navi- 
gator, as a specialist, is very keen and enthusiastic 
about his work, and it is seldom indeed that he 
is not busily employed. By day and night he is 
ever on the alert. Every point that he sights, 
every light that sheds its beam across the water, 
enables him to take his bearings. He shoots the 
sun by day, and asks questions of the moon and 
stars by night. He has his dead-reckoning from 
the log; and even if it is obscure around, he can 
still form a shrewd guess as to the ship’s where- 
abouts ; but he does not like to be reduced to this, 
for many unforeseen influences may be at work, 
any one of which may produce grave error. 

The first lieutenant is the mainspring of the 
whole ship. He is supposed never to have a 
minute to himself at sea, and to have his work 
doubled when he is in harbour, In a cruiser that 
does not carry a commander he is the senior 
executive officer. He does all the work of an 
adjutant in the army, and a good deal more 
besides. Everything passes through his hands, 
and his voice is heard throughout the day carry- 
ing on the ship’s routine. Instruction, reproof, 
and* very occasionally approbation flow from his 
lips without pause, and withal one may live for 
days in the smartest ship and ‘never (well, hardly 
ever) hear a big, big D.’ The freedom of ex- 
pression that used to be common in her Majesty's 
naval service has of late years been much modified. 

The ship’s armament is all snugly tucked away. 
The breech of every gun is shrouded with a 
waterproof cover, and the threatening muzzles 
are turned inboard, parallel with the ship’s sides. 
Rifles and cutlasses are hung in racks in sheltered 
places, and the torpedo-tubes modestly hide them- 
selves in the shade. About the most interesting 


to an onlooker of the many drills that occupy 
the day is the falling-in of the ship’s company 
at ‘General Quarters.” As we have a scratch 
crew who have only just come together, and 
many of whom may not have previously served 
in a ship of our class and armed with our 
ordnance, the first lieutenant commences by asseni- 
bling them and repeating to them in detail what 
has to be done by each of the parties already 
told off. They are dismissed, and a few minutes 
later the bugle sounds. What a scene of orderly 
bustle follows! The officers are buckling on their 
swords ; the seamen and marines run to the arm- 
racks, fetch rifles and cutlasses, and sling them 
behind the guns in readiness for a possible hand- 
to-hand combat. Every man has girt himself 
with an ammunition-pouch, and the guns’ crews 
fall in by their own pieces. The ports are 
opened ; the guns are swung round and pointed 
over the sides. The hoists for shell communi- 
cating with the magazines are opened, the torpedo- 
tubes are manned, and, in four minutes from the 
sound of the bugle, the ship is ready to speak 
in tones of thunder to an enemy. Very fair 
work ; but, of course, in a ship that has been 
long in commission everything, from constant 
iteration, goes like clockwork, and the slight 
delays which are now unavoidable never occur. 
When a ship is really cleared for action, which 
is done frequently during a commission, not only 
are the guns prepared, but the railings round the 
poop and forecastle fall flat, every possible object 
of hamper is removed, and nothing is left that 
could be at all in the way of the freest move- 
ment. I have said that, with a new crew, every- 
thing was ready for action in about four minutes ; 
but in a well-drilled ship the broadside could be 
fired in less than two minutes from the last note 
of the bugle’s warning, and in time of war every- 
thing would be in such a state of readiness (a 
certain amount of ammunition ready on deck, 
&c.) that the order to come into action and 
the firing of the first shot would be almost 
simultaneous. 

Let us look at our armament. There are two 
six-inch guns, one on the poop and one on the 
forecastle, each of which throws a 100-]b. 
projectile. These great pieces are mounted on 
elaborate pivoting machinery, and can be traversed, 
sighted, and fired as easily as a fowling-piece. 
Then there are six 4°7 guns, each throwing a 
45-lb. projectile. These, like the two six-inch 
guns, have their crews protected by shields, and 
are equally accurate and manageable. In addition 
there are eight six-pounders, four Nordenfelts, 
and four torpedo-tubes, Heavy as is the fire of 
such an armament, there is undoubtedly much 
question among naval officers whether our cruisers 
are sufficiently well armed in comparison with 
those of France and other powers. The theory 
on which our administrative authorities work 
is, that coal-carrying capacity with a large supply 
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of ammunition (involving a comparatively light 
armament) is preferable to heavier guns with 
less room for coal and a smaller ammunition 
supply. It may be admitted that a French 
cruiser of equal nominal size might, at broadside 
to broadside, overpower an English one; but 
before the ships could thus meet @ outrance 
there is much that must occur. Lighter, faster, 
able to remain longer at sea, it may well be 
supposed that the English cruisers would more 
than hold their own against the heavier-armed 
ships of a foreign power, even as Lord Howard’s 
light craft were able successfully to tackle the 
floating castles of the Armada, Superior seaman- 
ship and gunnery would also have much influence 
in striking a balance. 

Clearing away all deck hamper for action has 
been mentioned, and the question at once arises, 
What is to become of the ship’s boats which hang 
on davits fore and aft? In case of serious action 
every boat would become a source of grave danger. 
If an enemy’s shot struck any one of them (and 
they are in such exposed positions that they must 
. inevitably be struck) the splinters of wood and 
iron would carry death and destruction to. the 
guns’ crews and others on deck. The scattering 
fragments, too, would be almost worse than the 
bursting shell. It could not be hoped that, after 
an engagement of half-an-hour, there would be a 
single boat left that could float, and meantime their 
presence would have added heavily to the already 
inevitable loss of life in action, So completely 
has this been recognised that many naval officers 
of experience have it in their minds that, if they 
were called upon to engage, they would drop their 
boats over the ship’s side and let them drift. 
When the action was over, a victorious ship could 
then cruise round the place where it had been 
fought, and take the chance (a reasonably good 
one) of picking up at least some of her boats. 

From arms to the men. Our ship’s complement 
when fully manned is something short of three 
hundred men, including marines and engine-room 
staff. Certainly a more workman-like lot it would 
not be easy to find than the men whom we now 
have on board. They are not giants, and in 
actual physical size I believe that the men of 
the French navy, drawn from the fishing popula- 
tion of the coasts, have the advantage over the 
British bluejackets. But, as I have already said, 
our men are caught young, and have two or three 
years’ training as boys before they are rated as 
men and commence their regular twelve years of 
service. In handiness, general knowledge, discipline, 
and activity they leave little to be desired, The 


difficulty which is presented by the modern con- 
struction of ships of war is that of giving to the 
crews sufficient physical work to keep them in 
condition. Low be it spoken: many of the men 
are actually fat, or at any rate it must be acknow- 
ledged that they have a tendency to embonpoint. 
In the big battle-ships there is space enough to 


have arrangements and appliances for gymnastic 
exercises, but in smaller craft this is impossible. 
While in harbour the men are often landed and 
exercised in battalion movements, and _ this, 
besides rendering them peculiarly efficient for 
service in the naval brigades that take so brilliant 
a part in our wars, is of essential value in keeping 
them healthy and replacing the work which was, 
in the old days, provided by the handling of sails 
and ropes, and the constant duties aloft. 

Marvellous to an onlooker are the adaptability 
with which all the men, by virtue of their 
previous long and careful training, fall into 
their places in a new ship, the quickness with 
which they become familiar with all the com- 
plicated details of its working, their knowledge of 
the elaborate machinery of modern days, and the 
smartness with which they handle the tremendous 
armament committed to their charge. So much 
for their efficiency. If the best authorities, the 
captains who command them, may be credited, 
their general good, conduct and sense of duty are 
equally remarkable. The offences that they com- 
mit are few and unimportant, and are kept well 
in hand by the taut yet considerate manner in 
which authority is exercised by their officers. As 
an example of the difference between the condi- 
tion of the English navy and those of foreign 
powers, it was credibly reported that, when two 
Russian battle-ships were lately in the vicinity of 
Malta, three men were hanged for breaches of 
discipline. Let us think what would be said if 
such an occurrence took place on the ships of a 
British squadron. 

As the captain’s guest I was made free of his 
quarters by day, and occupied a spare officer’s 
cabin by night. Every officer above the rank 
of sub-lieutenant has little of discomfort in his 
accommodation at sea. The ordinary cabins are 
certainly not large, but every inch of space is 
utilised, and the ordinary requirements of an 
English gentleman are very fairly met. There are 
plenty of roomy lockers in which to stow away 
the most voluminous wardrobe. There is a bath, 
and plenty of hot water is procurable. The bed 
has the most comfortable of spring-mattresses, and 
is long enough for a man of many inches. The 
quarters where the captain dwells in solitary 
state are quite as extensive and comfortable as 
an ordinary bachelor’s lodgings onshore. He 
has an after-cabin as a sitting-room, a fore-cabin 
as a dining-room and a sleeping-cabin, and these 
rooms may be, and generally are, as luxurious as 
a boudoir. Fireplace, writing-table, arm-chairs, 
mirror, couches, and settees are all provided by 
government; and the quarters only require the 
pretty coverings, bookcases, pictures, &c., which 
their occupant adds according to his taste, to be 
fit for anybody’s reception. There are objects 
present, however, which show that the cabin is 
not in a smart holiday yacht. Two six-pounder 
guns have their places, and in an action the 
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captain’s quarters are no unimportant part of the | 


ship’s fighting strength. 

The officers of the ship mess together in the 
wardroom ; and in a bigger ship that carries mid- 
shipmen, all the junior officers mess in the gun- 
room. It has often been suggested that all officers, 
including the captain, should mess together, as is 
the custom in the sister service ; and it is believed 
that the practice would have many advantages. 
As it is, though captains make a point of asking 
some of their officers to dinner very frequently, 
the commander of a ship leads most certainly what 
Sir Walter calls ‘a life both dull and dignified.’ 

We have been bowling along at the rate of 
fifteen knots an hour, and on the evening of our 
first day at sea we are off Ushant. We enter 
the Bay of Biscay still carrying fair weather with 
us, and plough our way towards Finisterre ; and in 
little over twenty-four hours more we find our- 
selves passing down the sunlit shores of Portugal. 
It is Sunday morning, and, after the time-honoured 
custom of the navy, the whole ship’s company 
assemble for divine service, which is read by the 
captain, as the ship does not carry a chaplain. 
How infinitely impressive and touching it is to 
hear the beautiful prayers of the Church service 
in such a place, and very especially those which 
are provided for the use of the navy—the humble 
supplication, ‘O Eternal Lord God .. . Be pleased 
to receive into Thy almighty and most gracious 
protection the persons of us Thy servants, and the 
fleet in which we serve’! And it is not on 
Sundays only that divine service is held. Daily 
prayers are read by the captain, and never may a 
more reverent and devout congregation be seen 
than the crowd of England’s fighting-men who 
follow his words and repeat the solemn thanks- 
giving and supplication. 

On the fourth day after leaving Plymouth we 
are at Gibraltar, and having filled up our coal- 
bunkers, another day sees us speeding on to Malta 
with the white crests of the Sierra Nevada on our 
beam. How many places of interest we pass, first 
on the Spanish coast and then on the African ! 
But the skipper does not care to be near the 
shore, and we see little but the bold outline of 
the hills. At last Gozo rises from the waters, 
with Malta beyond it. The light of evening falls 
on the white houses and gigantic forts of Valetta, 
and our bows are turned to the narrow entrance 
of the man-of-war harbour. As we steam slowly 
past St Elmo, the massive forms of battle-ship 
after battle-ship, cruiser after cruiser, torpedo-boat 
after torpedo-boat, come in view. The greater 
part of the Mediterranean squadron is in port. 
How spick and span they all look !—very different 
from our craft, which is only on a short com- 
mission, and whose officers have not had time 
and opportunity to give the finishing touches that 
accentuate the beauty of graceful lines and ela- 
borate equipment. 

There can hardly be a more completely and 


lovingly cared-for thing on earth than a British 
man-of-war in commission, The great black sides, 
smooth and polished as if enamelled ; the spotless 
paint that marks out the fittings; the great 
ordnance burnished like silver ; the gorgeous gild- 
ing on stem and stern; every piece of metal- 
work shining like an ornament in a lady’s draw- 
ing-room; the boats delicately painted and var- 
nished, and every article of equipment stowed in 
the most rigid order—all mark the most careful 
supervision of details, the most perfect discipline 
and organisation. But let it not be supposed that 
the British taxpayer pays for all the extreme of 
polish and decoration in a warship’s appearance. 
When she is handed over to her officers and crew 
there is nothing provided for her beautification 
beyond the most plain and simple painting and 
ornament. Everything in excess is provided out. 
of the private pocket of the senior executive 
officer (the commander in a battle-ship or the first 
lieutenant in a cruiser), to whom his ship is as a 
wife or child, to be turned out radiant and spot- 
less at all times; and this is no trifling expense. 
Even in a cruiser it amounts to more than £50 
a year, and in a large craft a far larger sum is, 
of course, necessary. Sometimes the captain shares 
the expense, but not always. However, whatever 
of smartness the ship has, the senior executive 
officer reaps his reward in the portion of credit 
that he receives, and this may recommend him 
for advancement to the powers that be. 

Constant signalling has been going on between 
us and the flagship, and orders have been received 
that we are to moor to buoys in a particular spot. 
As we take up our position the ship is surrounded 
by a crowd of shore-boats, and the special bum- 
boatman who is to have her custom makes his 
appearance on board. These bumboatmen are the 
universal providers of a seaport, and they make 
a very good thing out of it. The bumboatman 
provides fruit, vegetables, fresh bread, and many 
little luxuries that the ship’s company wish to 
purchase. They take off the officers’ washing, 
execute numberless little commissions, and provide 
for the many little requirements that make them- 
selves felt after even a few days at sea, Our 
bumboatman is a most respectable-looking old 
Smytch (as an inhabitant of Malta is called by 
the English). He is said not to be able to read 
or write; but no piece of business ever comes 
amiss to him, no commission is ever forgotten. By 
some mysterious memoria technica, everything to be 
carried in his mind is carefully packed away in 
some brain pigeon-hole, and is never overlooked. 
‘Valda, I want a ticket for the opera to-night.’ 
*Valda, don’t forget my washing. ‘Valda, get 
me some scented soap. ‘Valda, bring me some 
cigarettes, &. And it is perfectly certain that what 
Valda says he will do will be most punctually 
performed. It is said that the great Lipton is very 
anxious to get all the bumboat work at Malta 
into his hands; and that he offered, if the naval 
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authorities would give him the monopoly, to run 
a special steamer regularly to the Levant squadron, 
which would take out all supplies, and, if required, 
would bring back all invalids to the naval hospital 
at Malta. This was, however, more than could be 
conceded, and the trade is still in the hands of 
local men, who have left little to be desired in 
times past, and, as they are stimulated by active 
competition, may be trusted to meet all require- 
ments in the future. 

We have little time for more than a sip of the 
flood of pleasure-making and hospitality for which 
Malta is so famous. The men that have been 
brought out are distributed to their new ships. 
Time-expired men have come on board in their 
places, the coal-bunkers are again filled, and, as 
time presses, we are ordered to sea, 

The winds to be dreaded in the neighbourhood 
of Malta are the Gregales, those that blow from 
the north-east. Many people believe that gales 
are nearly unknown in the Mediterranean, and 
that it is ever a sunny, smiling sea. Let them 
expunge such an idea from their minds; the 
weather can be as rough there as in any other 
sea, As soon as we have cleared the harbour we 
find that we are in the sweep of a rapidly freshen- 
ing gale; and for the next forty-eight hours we 
are certainly very far from being at our ease. 
Our cruiser is an excellent sea-boat, but she is a 
very wet one, and her decks are constantly awash. 
She rolls, pitches, and staggers under the mighty 
thrashing of the waves. Everything that is not 
securely and firmly lashed on the decks or in the 
cabins breaks loose and charges erratically from 
side to side. 

Even a gale from the Gulf of Lyons must come 
to an end at last, and once more we are able to lay 
on our course and increase our speed to fourteen 
or fifteen knots. Again we touch at Gibraltar, 
where we find an Italian and an American man- 
of-war. The courtesies of navies are interchanged ; 
an officer arrives from each ship in the fullest of 


full-dress to pay a ceremonious visit, and one of 
our officers has in turn to mount his epaulets 
and cocked-hat and return the compliment. 

A few hours’ stay and, our bows directed 
towards the gorgeous sunset glowing at the 
mouth of the Straits, we left the Pillars of 
Hercules behind. We had paid our debt to 
fortune in enduring a Mediterranean gale, and the 
Atlantic was kind and equable. There were only 
two incidents to mark our homeward voyage. Off 
the Portuguese coast we passed a British battle- 
ship outward bound. She was a couple of miles 
distant, but we interchanged long messages by 
means of the semaphore on the poop. Keen and 
well-trained signalmen on board of each vessel, 
with strong glasses, communicate with marvellous 
precision and rapidity. To such a pitch of per- 
fection has this semaphore signalling been carried 
that communication has been established between 
ships sixteen miles apart. 

One evening in the Bay of Biscay we were at 
dinner, when the signalman on duty came to 
report ‘a fleet of foreign battle-ships on the star- 
board beam.’ Of course the captain rushed at 
once to the bridge, and thence through the dark- 
ness could be seen the distant, flashing electric- 
light signals of warships. In my ignorance I 
asked, ‘ How can we know that this is not our own 
Channel fleet?’ The answer was prompt: ‘If they 
were our own ships they would be signalling 
with masthead lights; and besides, no British 
fleet could be in such slovenly formation. British 
ships would be correctly in their stations, three 
cables apart; and just look at these. They are 
not keeping station at all. Two ships are more 
than a mile apart, and the others are at all sorts 
of distances. They are probably the French 
Channel fleet.’ What a pleasing exemplification 
to the novice of the impossibility which the war- 
ships of other nations find in trying to emulate 
the stern regularity which is the pride of the 
British fleet ! 


OLIVES AND OIL-MAKING AT SORRENTO. 


SINE of the principal industries of 
the Sorrentine peninsula, which is 
equally lucrative with that of 
oranges and lemons, if not actually 
more lucrative, is the cultivation 
of the olive and the export of oil. 
The whole line of coast from Castellamare to 
Massalubrense is dotted over with picturesque- 
looking olive-trees. They are grown chiefly on the 
mountain and hill sides, as they thrive best in a 
rocky and dry soil. Their twisted gnarled branches 
take the most fantastic shapes, and the dark-green 
leaves, with their silvery lining looking gray in 
the distance, are restful to the eye in the brilliant 
landscape, with its glittering blue sky and sea, 


The olive yields an abundant crop once in two 
years. The season when olives are plentiful is 
called by the contadini ‘Vanno grasso,’ or the fat 
year; the other when they are scarce being 
‘VYanno magro,’ or lean year. In the month of 
September the fruit begins to turn a bluish black, 
but it is not fully coloured till October. It is 
often attacked by small maggots such as are 
found in cherries, and then it falls from the 
trees; but though the olives are partially spoilt, 
they are picked off the ground and an inferior 
kind of oil is made from them. The longer they 
remain on the trees the better is the quality of 
oil they produce. In other parts of Italy they 
are seldom gathered before the month of December, 
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but on the coast of Sorrento it is generally neces- 
sary to harvest them earlier. In 1897 the crop 
was abundant and promised well, but owing to 
the want of rain in August the fruit became dry 
and shrivelled ; and when the heavy rains came 
in September much of it rotted and fell, and 
most of it had to be gathered before it was en- 
tirely spoilt. In such a season, the end of October 
will see the trees entirely despoiled, and the fine 
crop will bring in a poor harvest and produce 
an inferior quality of oil. 

The contadini have a bad habit of shaking the 
trees violently to bring down the olives, so as to 
save themselves the trouble of climbing in the 
branches to gather them. Those that are gathered 
are sound and without the bruises which are inevi- 
table when they are shaken down or fall of them- 
selves, Sheets and sacking are generally spread 
on the ground to receive the fruit, as it is easier 
to see and collect it than on the dark earth or 
grass, where it is easily trampled upon. 

Women and children are usually employed to 
eollect the fallen olives, for the work, though 
light, requires time and patience. The men who 
pluck them from the trees have a small, deep 
basket, which they hang on a branch as they 
climb from one to another. They use a stick 
with an iron hook at the end to bend down the 
upper branches, which are often the most laden 
and are too weak to bear their weight. When the 
little basket is full they hand it to a companion 
waiting at the foot of the tree, to receive and 
empty it in the large baskets, which when filled 
are carried on the heads of women to the mill. 

The fruit should be ground at once, for if it 
is left heaped up till it be convenient to do so 
it begins to ferment, and the oil made from it 
has a strong, unpleasant flavour. 

Some of the richer proprietors have their oil 
made by machinery, but the more primitive 
method is chiefly used in Sorrento and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

The olives are emptied in an enormous stone 
basin or reservoir, in the centre of which is a 
grindstone. A thick wooden beam reaches from 
it to the rafters of the building where the mill 
stands. In the centre of this beam another is 
inserted, which, when it is worked, turns the mill, 
and the olives beneath are crushed and ground. 
A mule tied to one end of the cross-beam is driven 
round and round, blindfolded to prevent his be- 
coming giddy. Men are sometimes employed 
instead of a mule, but this is a waste of labour, 
for at least four men are required (that is, two 
at each end of the cross-beam) to do the work of 
one mule. A man with a wooden spade must 


constantly collect the olives and shovel them 
under the grindstone as they are flung against the 
side of the basin by the motion of the mill as 
it works, When the crushed mass is removed 
for the oil to be extracted it has a darktbrown 
appearance, somewhat like peat. This is stacked 


up like a haycock, except that, instead of being 
round, it is flat on the top. It is then placed 
under a press, which is also worked by hand, 
and in this both men and women are employed. 
This work is far harder than that of grinding 
the olives. A party of visitors, consisting of two 
strong young men and several ladies, tried for 
fun with their united strength to work the press, 
but could hardly move it an inch. When the 
son of one of the contadini, a mere lad, who 
was watching their efforts, joined them, they 
found they could work it easily. 

The contadint are very strong, being accus- 
tomed to work from their childhood, besides 
having the knack that is required to manage the 
unwieldy machine used for pressing. As the 
heavy weights ascend and descend upon the mass 
beneath, those ut work sway backwards and 
forwards as they throw all their weight in 
moving the cumbersome levers. 

If one of the girls, in the impetus given, stumbles 
and falls, as is often the case, her partner claims 
a kiss by way of forfeit; and so the work goes 
on, brightened by fun and merriment. 

When the press is in motion the oil streams 
from the mass beneath it into a large tank 
which stands on the floor below. Olives contain 
a watery juice as well as oil, and the former, 
which is black and muddy-looking, remains at the 
bottom while the oil floats to the top. When the 
tank is full the loose planks of the flooring above 
are removed, the oil is taken out and put in large 
earthenware or glass jars, the water being thrown 
away. After a few days it must be changed into 
other jars, as it forms a deposit. This is done at 
intervals till it is perfectly clear and free from 
all impurity. The last oil made in the season is 
always the best and most refined, as it is the 
produce of the olives which, being perfectly sound, 
have remained the longest on the trees. The oil 
of Sorrento is not equal to that of Lucca and 
Apulia, but it is thicker and more greasy, and 
therefore goes further, and the poorer classes 
prefer it, as having more flavour. It is sold by 
the litre or by the kilo—never by the bottle. 
The average price of fine salad-oil is from one 
franc to a franc and a half a litre. The oil 
made during the season is always cheaper than 
that of the preceding year, for, however carefully 
it may have been purified, a slight deposit always 
forms, whereas there is no waste whatever when 
it has stood for a year or more. It is sent in 
large quantities to Naples, but is seldom exported 
abroad, as is that of other parts of Italy. 

The olives used for eating are of a different 
quality and much larger than those used for oil. 
They are gathered when still quite green; and 
the gathering must be done very carefully, as 
they would be worthless if bruised. 

They are placed in salt and water, where they 
remain for some time before being transferred to 
jars, which are hermetically sealed. They must 
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on no account be touched by the hand when they 
are taken out of the salt and water, as in that 
case they would all be spoilt. <A silver or wooden 
spoon must be used in transferring them to the jars. 

There are different kinds of olives used for 
preserving, and the preparation of each quality 
differs slightly in some respects. The small olives 
used for oil, when quite ripe and black, are also 
much eaten by the people. They are preserved with 
salt alone, and when they become too dry a little oil 
is added to soften them. These are never placed in 
jars, but are sold by the kilo and are very cheap, 

It takes twelve or fifteen years for a tree to 
grow to its normal size, and the olive, as every 
one knows, lives for centuries, It is valuable not 
only for the fruit it yields, but also for its wood, 
which is much prized. 

The Sorrento woodwork so much bought by 
English people is made almost exclusively of olive, 
and it is also used for furniture. Even the pulp 


or paste, after the oil is extracted from it, is 
serviceable, for it is dried, broken up, and burnt 
as firewood. Sometimes, when taken out of the 
mill and still moist, it is given to pigs mixed 
with other food, so that no part of the fruit 
is ever wasted. 

It is the custom of many of the landed pro- 
prietors to plant an olive-grove when a daughter 
is born, and it forms her dowry when she is 
grown up. 

So high a value is placed on these trees that 
the space on which one of them could stand is 
grudged for any other purpose. In Apulia, where 
they are still more valuable, as they grow to a 
much greater size, the utilitarian principle is car- 
ried to such lengths that scarcely any flowers are 
ever planted, as they have no market value. Yet, 
indeed, it cannot be said that the olive is for use 
alone, for the great trees, though somewhat sombre 
in appearance, have a grace and beauty of their own. 


GERMAN SONG-CANARIES. 


By the BARONESS VON ROTBERG. 


wak| N powers of song no canaries can 
match those of the Harz Mountains. 
German canaries can be divided into 
two kinds—the common country- 
bred bird and the Harz canary or 
songster. It is about the latter that 
I am going to tell you. The home of these 
birds, the Harz, an entirely isolated chain of moun- 
tains rising out of the plain between the rivers 
Leine and Saale, is the most northern elevation of 
importance in Germany, and lies partly in Prussia, 
partly in Anhalt and Brunswick, The best song- 
canaries are reared here at the present time, chiefly 
in Andreasberg, a town also celebrated for its silver- 
mines. In every house and cottage of the place 
you see canaries ; and on a fine summet’s day, when 
walking by, their song greets you from every open 
door and window. Whereas with other races of 
canaries colour, markings, shape, and size are im- 
portant points, with this breed there is but one— 
their song. The birds are usually of middle size 
and strongly built; the head is larger, the legs 
shorter, and the neck not so long as in the 
common canary ; the legs slant backwards a little, 
and the bird does not stand as upright as the 
others. The breast ought to be broad and strong, 
the eyes large and lively; the feathers must lie 
smooth ; and the bird ought to execute all its 
movements with a sort of coquetry. The colours 
vary from straw to golden-yellow, some with green 
markings ; but deeper shades of yellow are not to 
be found among them. If we say that these birds 
have to take the second place in outward beauty 
of form and colour, we certainly must give them 
the first of all in point of song. Their entire 
value lies in this. With the utmost care and 


science their voice has been cultivated for years, 
and splendid results have been obtained. The 
song of a really first-class Harz bird is a marvel 
of beauty for those who understand it; but it 
needs much practice and a musical ear to note 
slight differences and faults, and to be able to 
choose the really best songster among a crowd 
of birds. 

The Harz canary is easily bred. <A large cage 
in a sitting-room wiil answer this purpose, and 
the birds will build their nest and hatch their 
young in a room where people are constantly 
going in and out. This tameness is one of their 
great attractions, for it is a pleasure to have the 
pretty, lively little birds near one, and to be able 
to watch their doings. The middle of March is 
the best time for them to set up housekeeping. 
The cock ought always to be put into the cage 
intended for breeding a few days sooner than the 
hen, so that by the time she comes he will be 
master of the house. This avoids much quarrelling, 
and the birds settle down together sooner. The 
cocks, on account of their fiery temper, often quarrel ; 
some will attack anybody who ventures to put 
a finger between the bars. Wire cages without 
any wood are always the best, and care should 
be taken to keep them as clean as possible. After 
the birds have been together for a fortnight, the 
cock will be seen feeding the hen, and the latter 
will be busy about her nest. Usually about the 
beginning of April the first egg is laid, and the 
hen ought to continue laying daily, the usual 
number being four to five eggs, sometimes less, 
hardly ever more. From the laying of the first 
egg all particulars about the breeding ought to be 
noted down. The Harz hens usually are model 
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mothers, seldom deserting their nests, and always 
feeding the young birds well. The hen sits thirteen 
days. When the young are hatched the breeder 
must watch carefully to see if they are properly 
fed by the parents. In sixteen or eigltzen days 


‘the young birds leave the nest, but it is a fort- 


night before they are able to feed themselves. 
Summer rape-seed is the staple food of the Harz 
canary, varied by peeled oats and canary-seed, 
both of which are given in separate dishes, never 
mixed. Once a week the birds get a small quantity 
of hard-boiled egg, chopped up fine; in breeding- 
time this must be given daily. Every breeder has 
two or more old cocks, the best songsters he has 
been able to pick out, which are never used for 
breeding purposes, and are usually kept in small 
darkened cages. These are the masters who give 
the young birds their musical education. When 
the nestlings are about six weeks old, cocks and 
hens ought to be separated. The cocks are put 
into a large cage till they have developed properly ; 
after two months they are put singly into smaller 
cages and placed in a room with the master bird, 
yet so that they cannot see each other. It is 
now the work of the breeder carefully to listen 
and to judge the voices of the birds and the pro- 
gress they are making. According to their merits 
he chooses the best singers. These are then put 
into what are called ‘singing-boxes,’ cages so 
arranged as to be almost dark—usually a small 
wire cage placed inside a tin box, with a curtain 
at one side, which is withdrawn when the bird is 
to sing. Another thing the breeders pay great 
attention to is that their canaries never hear an 
inferior bird or other sort of bird, as they are apt 
quickly to learn wrong notes and so to spoil their 
song. Great care is taken to keep the birds quiet, 
as hasty singing is invariably condemned, and leads 
to a broken, jerky sort of melody. It is incredible 
what an amount of education a song-canary has 
to go through, the bird needing about six months 
to learn one much-prized melody. The excellence 
of the song consists not so much in its loudness, 
or even in its tone, as in varied repetitions of 
certain strains. Each melody has its special name, 
and the birds are divided into different classes 
according to the tunes they sing. There are 
supposed to be as many as twenty-two different 
strains, and some birds have a compass of four 
octaves. The faults of song are catalogued with 
equal accuracy, each being separately defined ; and 
good breeders are very particular to remove all 
birds possessing faulty song as soon as they per- 
ceive it, as otherwise the best songsters could be 
spoiled by them. 

As a rule, birds are supposed to have finished 
their musical education when they are seven 
months old, but breeders prefer to leave the 
young cocks with their master some time longer, 
as experience shows that a few weeks’ longer 
practice enables the bird when sold to preserve 
his original song better. Great care is taken to 


keep the songsters in an even, moderate tem- 
perature, and, above all things, draughts must be 
avoided, as these may cause them to become hoarse 
or to lose their voices altogether. The Harz 
canaries aie not so hardy as other breeds, and are 
especially susceptible of cold, one reason for this 
being that the breeders often keep them in small, 
over-heated rooms, some even employing artificial 
warmth to hasten nesting. However, with care 
any of these birds can be gradually accustomed 
to the ordinary temperature of a dwelling-room. 

The number of people who keep canaries in 
Germany is very great; they are to be found in 
the houses of the rich as in the cottages of the 
poor, and everywhere the little yellow songster is 
valued and cherished. Workmen often save their 
money to buy and keep a canary, and the breed- 
ing is sometimes an important item in the income 
of poorer families. In the Harz districts the trade 
in canaries is the source of the principal income 
to the inhabitants, many thousand birds being 
exported every year, the prices varying for cocks 
from ten shillings a head wholesale to thirty 
shillings or three pounds for best single birds. 
This may seem a great deal, but some first-class 
singers have been known to fetch even more. 
The canary’s song is seldom heard in perfection ; 
and the few birds who reach the highest standard 
of melody are not often for sale, breeders prefer- 
ring to keep them for their own use as masters. 
Only those who have had the opportunity of 
hearing one of these rare birds can form an 
idea of what a beautiful thing the song of a 
canary can be. 


OUTWARD-BOUND. 

I have taken good-night at the world, and at all the fasherie of 
the same. Joun Knox. 

Goop-ByE, Old World; shake hands before I go. 

I would not leave behind a single foe. 

We've lived for different objects, different ends ; 

My God has not been your God, nor yours mine ; 

Something ’s amiss, Heaven only comprehends. 

As for your suitors, how could they combine 

With hearts that hungered for the higher love, 

Seeking the light that cometh from above? 

Our forced copartnership, thank God, now stays 

At parting of the ways. 

I leave my burden with you, here below ; 

Your presence is not suffered where I go. 


But Thou, O Mother Earth! must we too part— 
We, who have loved each other, heart for heart ! 
Have I not strained my ear to breeze and brook, 
By hill and valley, flower-anamelled sod, 
Till thou hast shown me in thy secret book, 
On every leaf, the signature of God ?— 
Thy revelation, flashing from afar, 
The things that are not through the things that are. 
O Mother, it were pain to part with you 
Unless I surely knew 
That earth, air, ocean, all thy mighty sum, 
Were but the mirror of a world to come. 

J. B. 
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